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Immediately after Dunkirk only about half of the Continental
"invasion coast" and of the ports suitable for barges were in Ger-
man hands. The remainder west from the mouth of the Somme
was still held by the French. Moreover, Holland and Belgium had
just been fought over. Accordingly, even if the Germans had then
possessed enough suitably manned barges all ready to carry a suffi-
cient striking force, it would have taken them some time to bring
them to such embarkation points as they already possessed. The
Dutch and Belgian canals must have been somewhat disorganized.
Coastal navigation would have been interfered with by both the
British Navy and the RAF, while the RAF could have also har-
assed the necessarily slow and constricted navigation of canals*
Could the barges have been brought into position and the troops
embarked, their invasion voyage to English ports west of Dover
would have been cramped by lie necessity for passing through the
narrows of the Channel. Actually, suitable craft, competently
manned, were almost certainly unobtainable in a hurry and in
sufficient numbers. They must be power driven, for the voyage un-
der sail would be uncertain, and many European fishing boats and
small coasters still depend wholly upon sail. To tow them would
increase both the vulnerability of the expedition while crossing and
the difficulty of landing. They must be seaworthy. Mere canal boats
would not do, for the North Sea and the Channel can be lumpy
even in summer. Moreover, the handling of such boats in the
strong sixteen-foot tides of those waters is a fine art. Even after the
fall of France the British officially estimated the available number
of self-propelled invasion barges at around three thousand. No
doubt a considerable number could have been assembled before
Dunkirk by a preliminary German effort, but beforehand the Ger-
mans could not tell how much success their land offensive would
have.

After the French surrender the conquerors had indeed doubled
the number of their barge ports, but on the other band, their sol-
diers and airmen needed rest.

At any time the enormous bulk and weight even of quite a smalt
modern army would limit the number of troops and the amount of
materiel which could be carried on the invasion barges. Here we
touch the root of the matter. Only by sitting down with pencil and
paper can those unaccustomed to such calculations begin to see the